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Having*,  therefore,  obtained  help  of  God,  I  continue  until 
this  day  witnessing  botli  to  small  and  great,  saying  none  other 
tilings  than  tiiose  which  the  Prophets  and  Moses  did  say. 
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DUNOTTAR  CASTLE. 

(Continued  from  page  492.) 

The  castle  of  Dunottar  stands  upon  a  rocky  peoinso^ 
la,  and,  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing  was  only  ac- 
cessible  by  a  drawbridge,  or  narrow  passage,  from  the 
west,  or  land-side.  It  has  been,  in  various  ages,  the 
scene  of  much  contention  and  bloodshed.  It  was  here 
that  Sir  William  Wallace  is  said  to  have  burnt  to  death 
*not  less  than  four  thousand  English  soldiers  in  one 
night  :  it  was  within  these  fire-seared  and  blackened 
walls  that  the  unfortunate  Marquis  of  Montrose  renew¬ 
ed  the  horrors  of  conflagration  :  and  it  was  here,  too^ 
that  the  brave  and  truly  manly  hearted  Ogiivy,  so  long^ 
and  so  determinedly,  defended  our  Scotch  Regalia  a- 
gainst  the  soldiers  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and,  what 
more  memorable  or  interesting  than  all  this,  it  was  freoEi 
out  these  walls  that  Mrs.  Granger,  wife  of  the  minister 
ofKineir,  conveyed  away,  packed  up  and  concealed 
amidst  a  bundle  of  cletbes,  the  emblems  of  Scottish  iD** 
dependence  ;  and  that,  after  baring  concealed  Ibeie  tiQ 
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the  Restoralion,  al  one  lime  beneath  the  pulpit,  and  ai 
another  time  between  the  plies  of  a  clouble-boltomeJ 
bed,  she  restored  them,  upon  the  accession  of  Charles 
the  Second,  to  Mr.  Ogilvy,  who,  along  wiih  the  Earl 
JMarshal  and  Keeper  of  Regalia,  Keith,  were  rewarded, 
for  her  fidelity,  the  one  with  a  baronetev,  and  the  oth- 
cr  with  the  earldom  of  Kentore,  whilst  neither  this  wo¬ 
man  nor  her  husband  bare  ever  vet  been  visited  bv 
r.ny  royal,  or  national,  or  even  individual  mark  of  grat¬ 
itude  and  attention  ! 

Tills  castle  of  Dunottar,  which  had  so  recently  been 
honoured  as  the  receptacle  of  the  Regalia,  was  now' 
about  to  be  converted  into  a  State  Prison,  and,  like  the 
Buss,  to  become  subservient  to  the  views  of  an  alarmed 
and  fluctuating  Council,  at  a  time  when  the  rebellion  of 
the  unfortunate  Monmouth  in  England,  and  of  the 
haughty  and  ill-advised  Earl  of  Arg>le  in  Scotland,  had 
set  the  whole  kingdom  in  a  ferment,  cither  of  hope  or 
apprehension.  Mr.  Fnizer’s  narrative  of  the  entrance 
of  the  prisoners  into  the  castle,  upon  Sabbath  the  24tb 
<lay  of  May,  1685,  is  suflicicntly  graphic  and  intelligi¬ 
ble.  “\Vc  passed  along,”  says  he,  “  a  narrow*  way,  or 
draw'-bridge,  and  from  thence  ascended,  under  a  cov¬ 
ered  road,  towards  the  castle,  which  stands  high  up, 
Qnd  looks  down  upon  the  sea  from  three  of  its  side^. 
After  having  entered  by  a  large  and  massy  gate,  wo 
found  oarselves  drawn  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  middle  of 
Q  square,  w  ith  nothing  but  soldiers  and  strong  walls  oi 
etone  on  every  side  of  us  :  a  person  in  the  garb  of  a  jai¬ 
lor,  with  a  bunch  of  large  and  rusty  keys  in  his  hand^ 
opened  a  door  on  the  sea- ward  side  ofthe  building,  and 
vere  very  ruJely  and  insultingly  commanded  to  er  - 
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fer  :  ‘Kennel  ap,  kennel  up,  ye  ilog^  of  ihe  Covebiinl/ 
were  amongst  the  best  terms^that  were  applied  to  us  ; 
and  whenever  the  cloor-way  was  chocked  full  of  those 
who  were  hurrying  iVj,  or  rather  dozeny  (for  our  room 
was  a  vaulte.l  dungeon;  the  merry  soldiers  applied  their 
pikes,  so  as  to  stimulate  our  entrance.  The  Laird  of 
Balimgechan  being  amongst  the  last  to  penetrate  into 
this  abode  of  stench,  damp,  darkness,  suffocation,  and 
every  hideous  variety  of  wretchedness, .a  soldier  made 
a  lounge  at  him  with  the  point  of  his  pike,  wounding 
him  even  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  Balmagechan  was 
a  peaceful  man  and  a  Christian,  but  this  w’as  tairly  past 
all  possibility  of  endurance,  so  turning  round  in  an  in* 
fetant,  aud  parrying  with  his  arm  a  renewed  thrust,  he 
closed  at  once  upon  his  insulting  tormentor,  wrested 
the  pike  from  his  grasp,  and  splintered  it  into  shivers 
over  the  miscreant's  head,  adding,  at  the  same  times 
these  admonitory  expressions  :  ‘  Tak’  thou  that  in  the 
me  n  time,  thou  devil’s  get,  to  teach  thee  manners/ 
This  whole  transaction  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  and 
hid  not  the  Captaia  interfered,  who  luJmitted  that  the 
chastisement  of  the  soldier  was  richly  merited,  poor 
Bdmigcchan  hvl  certainly  expiated,  with  his  life,  this 
act  cf  retaliation,  to  wliich  he  bad  been  so  suddenly  pro¬ 
voked.  So  soon  as  the  laird  h  ul  been  stowed  in,  (as 
the  Captain  termed  it,)  and  the  dungeon-door  had,  with 
fome  didicuity,  been  closed  upon  his  back,  no  words 
can  give  any  itle  i  of  the  horror  and  the  misery  which 
almost  immediately  followed. 

The*  apartment  into  which,  with  scarcely  room  to 
stand,  117  hum  in  beings,  were  now  promiscuously, 
without  regard  to  sex,  or  og?,  or  intirraities,  th^Qs^ 
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Was,  in  fact,  dug  out  of  the  rock,  and  unless,  by  a  small 
and  narrow  window  towards  the  sea,  had  no  rneaas  of 
admitting  either  light  or  air.  All  our  former  sufferings 
were  nothing  to  this  ;  for  here,  in  addition  to  every 
kind  of  present  hardship  and  misery,  we  had  the  heart- 
sickening  reflection,  that  none  ot  us  could  guess  when 
our  sufferings  might,  unless  by  the  friendly  interposi* 
tion'of  death,  come  to  an  end.  As  the  night- advanced, 
the  heat  became  intolerable,  ?ind  a  sense  of  suffocation, 
the  most  dreadful  of  any  to  which  our  frail  nature  is 
exposed,  seemed  to  threaten  immediate  and  unavoid¬ 
able  death.  In  vain  we  knocked  and  called  upon  tbe 
guard,  and  implored  a  little  air,  and  asked  water  for 
God  and  for  mercy’s  sake.  We  were  answered  onl}^ 
by  the  scoff  and  the  jeer,  and  that  loud  and  harsh  laugh 
which  seems  to  express  the  very  soul  and  disposition 
of  a  fiend.  At  last,  nature,  in  many  cases,  being  en¬ 
tirely  worn  out,  gave  way  :  some  leaned  their  heads 
over  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  persons  nearest  to  them, 
and,  as  if  in  the  act  of  drinking  water,  expired  :  others 
lost  their  reason  entirely,  struck  furiously  around 
them,  tore  their  ow  n  hair  and  that  of  others,  and  then 
went  off  in  strong  and  hideous  convulsions.  Happier 
were  they,  at  this  dreadful  midnight  hour,  who  entered 
this  dungeon  w  ith  a  feeble  step,  and  in  a  wasted  state 
of  bodily  strength,  for  their  struggle  was  short,  and 
their  death  comparatively  easy — they  died  ere  mid- 
nightl  but  far  otherwise  was  it  with  many  upon  wfiom 
God  had  bestowed  youth,  health,  and  unimpaired 
strength  ;  they  stood  the  contest  long;  and  frequently, 
after  they  appeared  to  be  dead,  awoke  again  from  (heir 
faintings  into  renewed  strengtb,  and  a  recovered  ap- 
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Ijprehension  of  all  the  reality  of  their  iosufi'erable  her- 
[rors.  Alter  the  fatal  discovery  had  been  made  that 
[the  door  was  not  to  be  opened,  the  rush  towards  the 
opposite  window  became  intolerable — the  feeble  were 
trodden  down,  and  even  the  strong  wasted  their  strength 
in  contending  with  each  other.  It  was  like  the  gather¬ 
ing  together  and  gorging  of  ice  at  the  head  of  a  gullet, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  a  storm  ;  but  there  was,  alas  ! 
no  outlet  to  all  this  pushing  and  onward  hurrying  I  It 
was,  indeed,  melancholy  to  observe,  amongst  men,  and 
amongst  Christians,  and  among-^t  fellow-sufferers  in  the 
bonds  of  the  Covenant,  so  little  of  accommod  ition  or 

[  attention  to  each  other's  feelings.  There  were  many 
of  us  who  could,  and  some  of  us  who  actually  did,  after¬ 
wards,  lay  down  our  lives  for  the  good  cause,  at  the 
place  of  public  execution,  who  yet,  under  the  agonies 
of  this  night,  seemed  to  consult  only  our  own  easement. 
But  it  was  the  degree  of*  suffering,  and  not  the  fear  of 
death,  which  overcame  us,  and  rendered  us  incapable* 
of  any  other  sentiment  than  that  of  self- relief. 

“  Morning  at  last  dawned,  and  whether  from  an  ap- " 
prehension  of  our  situation,  or  in  the  regular  course  of* 
prison  visitation,  1  know  not,  hut  so  it  was,  that  the 
door  flew  suddenly  open,  and  the  effects  of  the  free 
ingress  of  fresh  air  were  felt,  and  acknowledged  by  a  • 
kind  of  universal  murmur  of  thanksgiving.  In  all  our 
extreme  suflfering,  not  one  prayer  had  ascended,  in  roy 
hearing,  to  God  ; — but  now  that  we  breathed  more 
freely,  our  hearts  melted  into  thankfulness  ;  anti  whilst 
we  implored  the  jailor  to  grant  u  continued  admission 
of  air,  we  lifted  up  our  eyes  towards  Heaven,  and 
thanked  God  with’  all  our  heart  and  soul.  So  soon. 
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however,  as  we  were  capable  of  recollecting  ouiselvci 
we  pleail  for  water.  This  was  iocleed  brought  to  u? 
by  the  humaaity.  of  the  soldier  who  had  seemed  for. 
merly  to  be  seriously  impressed  ;  but  a  disputediappen. 
iog  to  arise  betwixt  him  and  the  rew^^t  ef  his  companion?, 
on  the  score  of  receiving  money  for  each  draught,  the 
inhuman  miscreants  emptied  the  barrel  before  our  eyes, 
directly  into  our  cell,  and  absolutely  refused  either  b 
bring  more,  or  to  permit  it  to  be  brought.  This  dis- 
appointment  was  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  raosi 
awfully  aflBictive  of  any  dispensation  which  w^  had 
met  with,  for  our  thirst  was  now  intolerable,  and 
scarcely  half-a-dozen  had  partaken  of  the  means  oi 
alleviating  it.  It  was  not  in  the  language  of  remon' 
itrance  which  we  now  spoke,  but  ia  a  wild  yell  oi 
despair,  which  echoed  from  the  roof  of.  the  vault,  and 
caused  the  door  to  be  again  suddenly  closed  in  upon 
us.  The  governor’s  lady,  however,  having  got,  through 
means,  probably  of  our  friendly  soldier,  information  of 
our  unhappy  state,  came  down,  herself  to  ascertain  the 
truth,  and  immediately^  ordered,  even  at  the  risk  of 
giving  offence  to  her  husband,  that  water  should  be 
supplied  to  us  in  abundance  ;  that  the  wonaen  should 
have  a  separate  apartment  in  the  castle  ^  that  forty  of 
the  men  should  be  removed  to  an  adjoining  cell ;  and 
that  the  dead,  which  amounted,  by  this  time,  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number,  should  be  decently  interred.  Oh, 
woman,  woman  !  the  fittest  and  the  most  engaging  in¬ 
strument  in  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  a  kind  Providence^ 
for  accomplishing  purposes  of  mercy, — when  I,  or  any 
ef  those  who  were  on  this  memorable  day  rescued  from 
^urment  and  death  by  (by  interposition,  forget  thee^ 
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<ir  cease  to  pray  for  tby  happiness  here  and  hereafter, 
may  we  again  be  condemned  to  sufieringa  such  as  we 
then  endured  I’’ 

Captivity',  however  mitigated  its  form  and  pressure, 
is  still  a  weary  load  and  a  galling  burden  ;  after  having 
remained  io  the  same  miry,  fireless,  and  ill-aired  dun¬ 
geon,  into  which  they  were  originally  plunged,  for  up¬ 
wards  of  six  weeks,  and  without  receiving  any,  even 
the  most  remote  hope  of  liberty,  it  is  not  surprising  to 
(iuii,  that,  through  the  assistance  of  the  same  friendly 
guard,  who  had,  in  all  probability,  procured  for  them 
the  Lady  Governor's  seasonable  interposition  in  their 
favour,  a  select  number,  at  the  head  of  w  bom  were  the 
Laird  of  Bahnagechan,  and  the  Rev.  Historian  himself, 
judged  it  allowable  to  attain  their  liberty  by  any  means 
which  might  not  implicate  the  life  or  the  character  of 
others.  Accordingly,  having  possessed  themselves  cf 
a  file,  to  divide  the  iron  bar  or  staunchel  of  the  window, 
together  with  a  rope  to  be  used  in  eflectlng  their  de¬ 
scent  from  the  rock,  and  having  given  the  necessary 
intimations  and  instructions  to  the  companions  of  ihclr 
imprisonment,  they  issued  forth  with  comparative  e;;sej 
at  dead  of  night,  from  their  dimigeon,  and  stood,  to  t!ie 
amount  of  about  fifty,  on  the  point  of  the  rock,  and  Lm- 
mediately-  behind  the  castle,  where  no  sentinel  was 
deemed  necessary.  “  When  ive  looked  around  us,*' 
continues  Mr.  Frazer,  “  we  found  that  we  were  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  very  point  of  a  precipice,  w  iih  the  sea  before 
us,  and  on  either  side,  and  with  only  one  rather  weak 
rope,  by  which  to  suspend  ourselves,  one  by  one,  over 
the  brow  of  the  projecting  cliff.  However,  we  were 
fully  aware  of  all  this  before  we  undertook  the  enter- 
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^rize,  and  h.ul  so  arranged  business,  as  to  proceed  n  illi 
oar  device  in  perfect  silence,  and  without  any  delay  or 
confusion.  The  Laird  of  Balmagechan,  the  original 
contriver  of  the  plan,  was  first  let  down,  with  the  rope 
run  around  his  waist,  and  the  assistance  of  his  fingers 
and  toes  in  taking  advantage  of  the  juttings  and  crevices 
of  the'eraig.  There  was  a  deis  or  projecting  ledge 
of  the  rock,  about  half  way  down,  where- there  was 
room  for  ai)ont  a  score,  or  upwards,  to  find  footing  and 
support.  Here  the  Laird  alighted,  and  unloosing  the 
rope,  assisted  in  conducting  a  successor.over  the  fright¬ 
ful  projection,  into  this  temporary  resting-place  ;  and 
thus,  one  by  one,  about  twenty-five  of  us  were  deposit¬ 
ed  on  this  ‘Cape  of  Good  Hope,’  from  whence  we  were 
now  obliged  to  look  out  for  a  passage  outwards,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  room  for  a  succession  of  adventurers.  But 
while  this  second  movement  was  in  the  way  of  being 
accomplished,  we  heard  a  gun  fired. within  the  square, 
or  court  of  the  castle,  and  the  word  of  alarm  and  pur¬ 
suit  immediately  given.  We  could  perceive  that  those 
who  still  remained, ahov,e  were  now  hurrying  with  all 
possible  speed  back  into  their  cell,  and  .  accordingly , 
more  from  an  instinct  of  self-preservation  than  from 
any  settled  plan  of  concealment,  we  huddled  close  to¬ 
gether  into  the  face  of  the  rock,  and.  found  ourselves 
concealed,  in  some  measure,  from  view.  Whilst  we 
stood,  or  rather  lay,  here,  in  a  state  little  short  of  ab¬ 
solute  despair,  wm  heard  all  the  bustle  and  clamour  of 
search  going  forward,  and  after  a  full  hour’s  suspense, 
upon  which  time  and  eternity,  life  and  death,  freedom 
and  captivity,  seemed  to  us  to  turn,  we  heard  the  pris¬ 
on  or  dungeon-door  locked  in,  and  the  tramp  of  a  send 
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Del,  39  he  paced  along  by  the  front  of  the  window  from 
which  we  had  so  recdfctly  escaped.  He  continued  to 
mutter  and  growl  out  curses  and  execrations  as  he  walk¬ 
ed  backwards  and  forwards,  almost  immediately  over 
I  our  heads.  ‘  These  cut-throat  Whigamores,’  said  he, 
‘with  their ' Argyles  and  their  Monmouths,  and  their 
protestations  and  their  covenants,  and  all  their  canting 
hypocrisy  of  prayers  and  psalm-singing,  would,  I  verily 
believe,  take  up  the  kin;,dom  upon  us  if  we  did  not 
look  sharp  after  them.  Who  goes  there  V  and  in  an 
instant  a  bullet  passed  directly  over  our  heads,  with  a 
whizzing  noise,  for  one  of  our  members  had  coughed, 
nncl  given  this  alarm.  We  continued,  notwithstanding, 
to  preserve  an  incumbent  and  motionless  attitude,  w  hilst 
a  voice  from  below  immediately  responded  to  the  tiring, 
in  language  at  .once  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  and 
sufficiently  indicative  of  the  profession  of  a  fisherman. 
He  had  taken  time,  as  they  say,  by  the  forelock,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  casting  his  oars  into  a  boat  which  lay 
upon  the  beach,  and  almost  afloat,  when  the  ball  from 
the  sentinel’s  gun  had  passed  through  the  plank  at  his 
elbow.  Never  was  there  a  more  fortunate  occurrence 
than  this,  for  while  the  attention  of  the  soldier  was  ar¬ 
rested  to  the  reproachful  language  of  the  incensed  fish¬ 
erman,  suspicion  was  lulled  in  regard  to  us,  and  even 
any  little  noise  which  might  afterwards  unavoidably 
take  place,  wouM,  we  judged,  naturally  be  referred  by 
the  sentinel  to  the  same,  or  to  a  similar  cause.  Still, 
however,  we  remained  in  a  dreadful  predicament,  see¬ 
ing  no  means  of  escape,  even  the  rope  having  been  re¬ 
tained  in  possession  of  the  upper  captives,  and  knowing 
daylight  must  in  a  short  time  discover  our  perilous 
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retreat.  In  these  circumstances  the  Laird’s  pieseiK^B 
of  mind  by  no  means  forsook  hi#),  for  having  construct*! 
ti]  a  new  rope  of  our  shirts,  which  were  firmly  tied  to*  ■ 
gcther  by  the  sleeves,  we  were  dropped,  one  by  one,! 
^juietly  and  safely  upon  the  beach,  over  which  the  suit  I 
was  now,  luckily  for  us,  on  account  of  the  noise  which! 
was  occasioned,  breaking.  The  Laird  was  the  last  roan,  I 
on  this  occasion,  to  leave  the  perllcus  station  which  I 
we  occupied,  but  was,  at  last,  by  the  contrivance  oil 
erecting  ourselves  upon  each  others’  shoulders,  and  I 
leaning  forward  upon  the  face  of  the  rock,  safely  landed  I 
likewise.  In  the  present  state,  however,  of  the  tide,  I 
we  were  closely  benamed  in,  and  could  not  possibly  ef- 
icct  our  escape  along  the  beach,  and  under  cover  of  ths 
projecting  rocks,  till  the  waters  of  the  sea  had  ebbed 
considerably.  Into  the  caves,  therefore,  which  the 
force  and  the  constant  working  of  the  w’aves  had  scoop- 
e<l  oat,  we  were  glad  to  retreat,  till  towards  morninj, 
when,  by  the  favour  of  a  kind  Providence,  the  Lairi 
and  I,  with  about  half  a  score  more,  effected  our  escape; 
whilst  some  of  our  brethren,  less  favoured,  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  their  endeavours  to  escape,  by  a  pavty  of 
washerwomen,  and  were  again  secured,  and  reserved 
for  unheard-of  tortures.” 

Here,  therefore,  with  the  escape  of  the  Laird  ofBa!- 
magechan,  and  of  my  historian  Mr.  Frazer,  w  ill  tetroi- 
nate,  for  the  present,  my  narrative.  Were  I  particu* 
larly  disposed,  as  the  reader  may  be  ready  to  suspect, 
to  dwell  amongst  horrors  and  cruelties,  a  scene  lies  im¬ 
mediately  before  me  which  is  sufficiently  inviting, — the 
torture,  namely,  of  William  Niven,  and  Peter  Kussel, 
and  Alexander  Dalgleish,  and  ethers  of  that  unfertuna^^ 
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]  ^arlT,  who  were  taken  whilst  endeavouring  their  er- 

!  cape,  and  betwixt  whose  fingers  burning  matches  were 
placed  for  hours,  till  one  died  outright,  another  went 
distracted,  and  the  fingers  of  a  third  were  literally  burnt 


to 


a  cinder. 


Reader,  1  inquire  not  into  thy  political  creed ;  1  ask 

Bot  whether  thou  art  a  Whig  or  a  Tory,  an  Opposition¬ 
ist  or  a  Ministeri'fdist, — whether  thou  art  of  opinion  that 
“  the  power  of  the  crown”  hits  increased,  is  increasing, 
aad  ought  to  be  diminished  ;  or  coincides!  in  sentiments 
with  those  w  ho  are  willing  to  render  that  power  still 
stronger,  and  to  pour  tlie  stream  of  ministerial  influence, 
jike  an  overpowering  fide,  through  all  the  veins  of  the 
state.  I  can  allow'  thee,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  to  be 
au  honest  and  n  fair  man  on  both  suppositions  ;  all  I  ask 
of  thee  is  this,  Ail  thou  indeed  a  man  ?  and  canst  thou 
ia  thy  heart  excuse,  much  less  justify,  such  conduct,  as, 
from  the  most  unquestionable  authority,  I  have  exhib¬ 
ited  ?  If  thy  spirit  indeed  revolts  at  such  a  policy,  and 
altogether  abhors  such  cruelties,  and  abominations  of 
ioj  jslice,  beware  how'  thou  dost  tamper  with  Iby  better 
feelings,  and  more  generous  principles  ;  for  there  seeme 
to  be,  at  present,  a  plan  in  the  contemplation  of  many, 
who  are  endowed  with  no  ordinary  measure  of  talent 
end  popular  influence,  gradually  to  lessen  our  detesta¬ 
tion  of  such  transactions,  and,  by  a  good-humoured  and 
olevcr  ridicule,  to  make  us  ashamed  of  every  political 
or  religious  principle  or  maxim  that,  to  use  a  phrase  of 
the  limes  of  which  I  am  writing,  would  seem  to  homolo¬ 
gate  us  with  these  firm  and  manly  supporters  of  out 
Qotural  and  national  rights.  If  thou  caiist  not  be  influ- 
by  (he  above  statements,  perhaps  the  words  with 
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which  I  shall  conclude,  of  an  English  Bishop  and  a  de¬ 
cided  loyalist,  may  produce  some  effect : 

They  spit  and  roast  men,”  says  Bishop  Burnet; 
*'they  kill  some  in  cold  blood,  or  rather  in  hot  blood; 
when  they  hear  of  any  going  to  church,  they  do  not 
trouble  themselves  to  set  a  fine  upon  him,  but  set  aj 
many  soldiers  upon  him  as  are  sufficient  to  eat  him  up 
in  a  night,  and  all  this  without  trial  orjury^  but  simply 
on  the  allegation  of  some  hired  or  suDorneU  inform¬ 


ers.” 
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REVIEW  OF  MILLER,  DICKEY,  AND  DUNCAN,  ON  CREEDS 

AND  COMMUNION. 

(Continued  from  page  506.) 

Since 'loose  communion  is  contrary  to  the  use  of 
Creeds  and  Confessions,  and  has  no  tendency  to  har¬ 
monize  or  unite  the  different  denominations  into  one 
body,  but  the  reverse,  what  shall  be  done  in  order  to 
effect  so  great  and  salutary  an  object?  Keeping  in  view 
the  utility  and  necessity  of  creeds,  there  is  manifestly 
but  one  course  to  be  pursued  :  let  the  several  denom¬ 
inations,  or  rather  the  orthodox  among  them,  form  or 
•elect  for  the  whole  one  Confession  of  Faith,  leaving 
out  no  past  attainments  ;  in  the  adoption,  maintenance 
and  application  of  which,  let  all  unite.  The  discus* 
sions  to  which  such  a  measure  would  lead,  must  awaken 
a  love  of  truth,  diffuse  intelligence,  favour  the  cause  of 
sound  doctrine,  and  lead  to  results,  highly  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  the  church.  We  think  every  sensible 
«Mm,  who  approves  of  creeds  and  confeseiops,  must  see 
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that  every  other  scheme  of  union  is  worse  than  nuga¬ 
tory. 

That  the  well-selected  and  well-conducted  argu¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Miller,  have  settled  the  question  of  the 
utility  of  creeds,  we  think  all  his  unprejudiced  readers 
must  admit.  At  Princeton,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  the 
professor’s  lecture  has  put  the  question  to  rest  among 
the  students  of  theology.  In  his  answers  to  objections, 
his  arguments  are  candid  and  conclusive.  In  review¬ 
ing  so  very  tine  a  production,  both  as  to  its  manner  and 
matter,  it  is  painful  to  be  compelled,  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  to  enter  our  dissent  on  any  topic.  But  painful 
as  it  is,  we  cannot  but  dissent  from  the  following  doc¬ 
trine.  (pp.  71 — 2.) 

“  You  will,  perhaps,  ask  me,  what  shall  be  done  by 
a  man  who  loves  the  Presbyterian  church  ;  who  con¬ 
siders  it  as  approaching  nearer  to  the  scriptural  model 
than  any  other  with  which  he  is  acquainted  ;  who  re- 
;ards  its  Confession  of  Faith  as  by  far  the  best,  in  its 
great  outlines,  and  in  all  its  fundamental  articb^,  that 
he  knows  ;  and  who  yet,  in  some  of  its  minor  oetaiis, 
cannot  entirely  concur  ?  Can  such  an  one  honestly 
subscribe,  without  any  previous  explanation  of  his 
views?  I  answer — by  no  means.  Ought  he  then, 
you  will  ask,  to  abandon  all  thoughts  of  uniting  hi  n«ielf 
with  our  church,  when  he  is  in  cordial  harmony  with 
it  in  all  fundamental  principles,  and  nearer  to  it,  in  all 
respects,  than  to  any  other  church  on  earth  ?  I  again 
answer — by  no  means.  1  know  of  no  other  mofle  of 
proceeding  in  such  a  case  as  this,  which  Christian  can- 
doar>  and  a  pure  conscience  will  justify^  than  the  fol- 
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lowing :  Let  the  candidute  for  admission  unfold  to  the 
Presbytery  before  which  he  presents  himself,  all  his 
doubts,  and  scruples,  with  perfect  frankness  ; — open¬ 
ing  bis  whole  heart,  as  if  on  oath  ;  and  neither  softening 
nor  concealing  any  thing.  Let  him  cause  them  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  understand,  that  if  he  subscribe  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  he  must  be  understood  to  do  it  in  con¬ 
sistency  with  the  exceptions  and  explanations  which 
he  specities.  If  the  Presbytery,  after  this  fair  under¬ 
standing,  should  be  of  the  opinion^  that  the  excepted 
points  were  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  interfered 
with  no  article  of  faith,  and  should  be  willing  to  receive 
his  subscription  in  the  usual  way,  he  .may  proceed. — 
Such  a  method  of  proceeding  will  best  accord  with 
every  principle  of  truth  and  honour  ;  and  will  remove 
all  ground  of  either  self-reproach,  or  of  reproach  on 
the  part  of  others,  afterwards/’ 

Now,  we  ask  our  readers,  we  ask  Dr.  Miller  him¬ 
self,  whether  the  course' of  procedure  recommended 
in  the  above  article,  is  not  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  of  his  preceding  argument  ?  Whether  it 
does  not  give  to  Presbyteries  the  power  of  setting  aside 
any  article  of  the  confession,  which  they  may  deem 
important  ?  ,Od  this  scheme,  Arius  might  have  sub¬ 
scribed  ithe  Nicene  creed,  if  he  could  have  found  a 
Presbytery,  that  deemed  the  doctrines  of  the  trinity  of 
persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  the  divinity  of  Christ, 

unimportant  If  there  are  some  minur  details*^  that 
£  * 
may  be  dispensed  with,  why  are  they  in  the  confession  ? 

The  whole  church,  in  its  highest  judicatory,  has  intro¬ 
duced  those  details  into  its  terms  of  communion,  and 
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thereby  declared  them  iodispensable.'  May  a  Presby¬ 
tery  contradict  this  solemn  decision  of  the  higher  judi¬ 
catory  ?  Who  gave  them  this  power  ?  It  never  was 
given  them  ;  it  never  could  be  given  to  them,  consis¬ 
tently  with  the  statute  adopting  the  confession  as  a  term 
of  communion.  Have  juries,  have  courts,  the  power 
to  set  aside  the  constitutional  laws,  enacted  by  the 
legislature?-  Were  any  man,  on  appearing  before  a 
court  to  swear*  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  state  to  the 
court,  that  he  disapproved  of  negro  slavery,  recognized 
in  the  Federal  Constitution,  or  of  any  other  article  in 
that  instrument,  and  that  he  would  not  swear  the  oath, 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  except  such  article,  would 
the  judge  be  justifyable  in  allowing  the  exception  ? 
By  so  doing,  he  would  violate  his  oath  of  office,  and  be 
guilty  of  bad  faith  to  the  nation.  It  would  still  be 
worse,  if  the  judge  admitted  the  explanation  in  private, 
as  would  evidently  be  done  in  the  case  that  Dr.  Miller 
supposes  ;  for  we  cannot  think  that  these  explanations 
would  be  made  before  the  congregation,  on  the  day  of 
ordination.  The  congregation  think  he  swears  to  the 
whole  instrument,  as  no  exception  is  made  in  taking 
the  oath.  They  are  not  treated  honestly.  Perhaps 
the  congregation,  who  have  called  the  candidate  on  the 
footing  of  the  confession,  as  Dr.  Miller  mentions,  in 
another  part  of  his  lecture,  and  as  even  Unitarians  do — 
perhaps  they  would  not  deem  the  exceptions  unim¬ 
portant.  Who  knows,  if  they  would  accept  him  at  all 
as  their  pastor,  did  they  know  his  views  ?  But  were 

I 

they  made  in  the  public  congregation,  when  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  formula  are  put  to  him,  which  never  has 
been. done,  and  which,  we  are  persuaded,  never  will, 
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what  c^fl'ect  would  it  have  on  the  people  ?  Certainly 
it  would  tend  to  degrade,  in  their  estimation,  both  the 
instrument,  and  those  who  adopted  it,  as  a  term  of  com¬ 
munion.  The  court,  they  would  say,  sets  it  aside  to 
accommodate  this  man,  it  cannot  be  important.  Add 
to  all  this,  how  does  it  look  for  one  to  say,  “  I  do  not 
approve  of  all  that  is  contained  in  that  inctrunient,  yet 
I  will  swear  and  subscribe  it,  and  thus  send  my  name 
down  to  posterity,  as  giving  it  my  most  solemn  appro¬ 
bation”  ?  On  this  principle,  a  man  might  swear  to  the 
shatters  of  the  Hindoo  brahmins,  or  to  the  Koran  ot 
Mahome  t.  If  this  dispensing  j>o\ver  be  lodged  in  the 
presbyteries  in  favour  of  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
you  cannot  refuse  it  to  sessions  in  favour  of  applicants 
for  membership  ;  and  so  the  confession  is  virtually 
abolished. 

Dr.  Miller  is  aware  that  this  course  has  been  pursued 
in  the  Presbvterian  church.  He  knows  it  w’as  done  at 
the  ordination  of  Mr.  Spring,  in  New-York.  We  arc 
sorry  to  see  him  weaken  his  argument,  and  even  utterly 
undo  it,  in  accommodation  to  the  practice  of  the  church 
to  which  he  belongs.  We  do  not  say  this  was  his  de* 
sign,  but  we  do  say  such  is  the  fact.  Only  for  this 
saving  clause,  on  Dr.  Miller’s  w  hole  argument.  Hop- 
kinsians  must  be  excluded  from  the  ministry  in  the 
General  Assembly.  After  all,  we  hope  that  one  who 
has  so  ably  combated  some  of  the  leading  Hopkinsian 
tenets,  as  Dr.  Miller  has  done,  would  not  call  those 
parts  of*  his  confession,  which  are  anti-Hopkinsian, 

minor  details. 

With  the  exception  alluded  to  above,  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  our  readers,  this  lecture  of  Professor. 
Miller,  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  Christian  literature. 
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We  now  proceed  to  Dr.  Dickey’s  pastoral  letter  to 
the  member**  of  three  denoailnations.  As  the  author 
of  this  letter  is  one  of  those  mitiisters  of  the  Associate 
Reformed  church,  who  have  connected  themselves 
with  the  General  Assembly,  and  as  he  has  since  been 
made  a  doctor  of  divinity,  it  is  what  might  be  expected 
that  he  would  exhort  others  to  follow  his  example. 
This  however  he  does  not  do  directly.  His  professed 
object  is  to  prove  them  guilty  of  sin,  in  not  practising 
intercommunion,  with  the  Presbyterian,  and  other  de¬ 
nominations  around  them.  This  argument,  bating  some 
sneers  at  “  superior  attainments,  &c.”  is  temperately 
conducted,  and  evinces  some  thought  and  reflection. 
We  doubt  not  that  he  is  honest  and  really  w  ishes  well  to 
those  whom  he  has  been  pleased  to  take  under  his  pas¬ 
toral  rare,  provided  they  adopt  his  views.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  fear,  he  had  some  intention  to  bring  upon 
them  popular  odium.  Is  it  not  with  this  view  that  he 
represents  their  strict  communion  as  deposing  all  the 
ministers  with  whom  they  refuse  to  join  ?  This  he 
does  (p.  19.)  “  I  simply  ask,”  says  he,  “  brethren, 

what  you  could  do  more  by  a  formal  act  of  deposition, 
than  to  cut  off*  from  ministering  to  you  and  those  who 
think  with  you,  all  those  ministers  of  other  denomina¬ 
tions  with  whom  you  reject  ministerial  fellowship  ?”' 
All  this,  however,  may  pass  for  what  it  will  command 
in  the  market. 

The  basis  of  Dr.  D’s  argument  is  expressed  in  the 
following  words  (p.  7.)  : — “  Indeed  it  follows  fVom  the 
very  notion  of  baptism,  as  a  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
grace,  that  all  who  believe,  on  giving  satisfactory  evi- 

ieace  of  their  faith  are  to  be  baptised4”  And 
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‘‘There  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence,  in  a  single  case, 
that  any  thing  farther  was  required”  (in  the  apostolic 
^g^i).“froin;tbe  candidates^  for  baptism,  beyond  satis¬ 
factory,  evidence  that,  they  believed  the  word  of  the 
gospel”  (Ibid.)  He  connects  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
supper  together  in  thecase  of  adults.  Hence,  with  him, 
the  sole  qualification  for  fellowship  in  these  ordinances, 
is  saintship.  On  this  principle  creeds  and  confessions, 
must,  be  proscribed,  at  least  all  those  of  the  present 
Protestant  churches  ;  for  all  must  admit  that  a  man  may 
be  a  Christian,  who  has  learned  comparatively  few  of 
their. doctrines.^  We  would  even  submit  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  every  sensible  reader  whether  a  person  might 
not  he  converted — might, not  be  a  real  believer,  who 
had  never  heard  of  either*  baptism  or  the  Lord’s  sup¬ 
per.  Is. he,  therefore,  .because. a  believer,  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  those  ordinances,  before  their  nature  has  been 
explained  to  him?  VVe  would  farther  ask,  how  much 
pf  the  doctrines..of,  the  system  of.  grace  must  he  know 
before  he  can  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  these  or¬ 
dinances? 

Dr.  Dickey  must  admit  that  some  degree  of  know¬ 
ledge  is  necessary  in  order  that  a  candidate  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  privileges  of  the  church,  may  give  “satis¬ 
factory  evidence  of  the  faith  of  the  gospel.”  The  wis¬ 
dom  and  experience  of  the  church  have  taught  her,  or 
she  has  thought  they  taught  her,  that  she  should  de¬ 
mand  an  intelligent  assent  to  all  that  is  contained  in  her 
creeds  and  confessions.  If  this  be  not  meant  by  those 
formularies,  they  mean  nothing.  In  obedience  to  the 
Divine  command  “  open  ye  the  gates  that  the  righteous 


nation  that  keep$th  the  truth  may  eater  in,”  the  churclL. 
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has  resorted  to  the  use  of  a  form  of  sound  words,  and 
Has  said  that  all  those  who  with  knowledge  assent  to 
this  form,  have  a  life  and  consolation  becoming  the  gos¬ 
pel,  and  profess  their  faith  in  Christ  and  obedience  to 
him,  and  none  others,  shall  be  admitted  into  her  fellow'- 
ship.  Have  the  churches  which  Dr.  D.  addresses 
demanded  too  much  ?  If  they  have,  why  does  he  not 
point  out  what  is  redundent  ?  He  mentions  indeed 
the  Baptists  as  persons  with  whom  we  ought  to  hold 
intercommunion,  and  leaves  us  to  infer  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  infant  baptism  should  not  be  embraced  in  our 
•reed  ;  as  a  little,,  unimportant  matter,  which  should 
not  keep  Christians  apart  in  their  communion.  But  in 
fact  his  scheme  of  intercommunion,  goes,  as  we  have 
already  found  in  this  article,  to  the  abolition  of  all  those 
formularies. 

Again,  does  Dr.  D.  really  think,  as  he  seems  to  in¬ 
timate,  that  all  those  who  are  suspended  from  the  com¬ 
munion  of.  the  church  are  to  be  consiclered  as  “in  the 
gall  of  bitterness  and. bond  of  iniquity?!’  He  says,  (p, 
17,)  “Christians  may  fair  into  this  sin”  (if  being  busy 
bodies,  2  Thess.  iii.  6,)  “but  while  they  continue  in  it». 
their  credible  profession  is  destroyed.”  Of  course,  on 
his  scheme,  they  are  to  be  held  as  unregenerate,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  suspended.  But  Paul  calls  such  a  per¬ 
son  “  a  brothtjr:”  “  withdraw  yourselves  from  every 
brother  that  walketh  disorderly.”  He  says  farther, 
“count  him  not  as  ao_enemy,  but  exhort  him  as  a  bro¬ 
ther.”  Every  unregenerate  man  is  an  enemy,  and  not 
a  brother  in  the  Lord.  In  truth  Paul  guards  the  Thes- 
salonians  against  that  very  extreme  to  which  Dr.  D.  is 
driven  by  his  scheme.  Do  not  think,  as  if  he  would 
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say,  that  because  he  is  really  a  busy  body  and  deprived 
of  the  privileges  of  the  church,  that  he  has  no  grace  ; 
liope  belter  things  of  him,  and  exhort  him  kindly,  as 
one  who  may  withal  he  a  believer.  Indeed  the  history 
of  the  lives  of  most  saints,  as  DavitI,  Solomon,  Peter, 
&c.  forbid  this  most  uncharitable  conclusion  of  the 
Doctor.  It  is  sore  pressure  in  the  warfare  a^’ainst 
truth,  that  forces  him  to  draw  this  unhallowed  weapon 
in  his  defence.  We  would  ask  him  to  say  candidly 
whether  he  thinks  every  man  that  his  session  suspends, 
to  be  in  a  graceless  state?  He  has,  we  are  confident,  too 
much  charity.  But  then,  if  he  admits  that  one  who  in 
the  judgment  of  charity  is  to  be  esteemed  a  brother  in 
the  Lord,  may  be  suspended  from  communion,  his 
whole  scheme  is  ruined  ;  for  the  only  requisite  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  communion,  is,  as  people  say  of  the  subjects 
of  revivals,  hopeful  piety.  Then  he  would  fail  in  fas¬ 
tening  upon  three  denominations  of  Christians  the  odi¬ 
um  of  denying  by  their  practice,  that  any  of  their  breth¬ 
ren,  not  of  their  own  denomination,  are  Christians.  Yet 
with  all  these  losses  which  he  would  sustain,  we  could 
almost  venture  to  leave  the  matter  to  his  owm  decision, 
by  answering  this  question,  Do  you  think  every  man 
legally  suspended  from  communion  an  unbeliever? 

Christ  demands  knowledge  of  communicants.  “  Let 
a  man  examine  himself,  and  so  let  him  eat  of  that  bread 
and  drink  that  cup.  For  he  that  eatcth  and  drinketh  un¬ 
worthily,  eateth  and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not 
discerning  (having  knowledge  of )  the  Lord’s  body.”  1. 
Cor.  xi.  28,  29.  In  opposition  to  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  great  fear  of  many  people  is  that  there  shalL 
be  too  much  Christian  knowledge,  too  much  orthodoxy- 
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Dr.  Dickey  asserts,  (p.  23,)  that  the  members  of 
all  those  denominations,  that  are  acknowledged  to  be 
churches  of  Christ  are  in  full  visible  communion  to¬ 
gether  ;  as  really  so,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  the 
members  of  any  of  these  churches  are  in  communion 
with  one  another.”  Again  (p.  24.)  “  professing  Chris¬ 
tians,  belonging  to  different  denominations  of  Christ’s 
church,  being  thus  really  of  one  communion,  are  as  much 
responsible  for  one  another  as  if.  they  all  belonged  to 
the  same  denomination.  And  dedarmg  a  separation* 
does  not  in  the  least  lessen  our  responsibility  for  the 
errors  and  immoralities  that  prevail  among  them.”  All 
this  he  says,  very  truly,  may  appear  paradoxical.  If  this 
were  correct,  then  Abraham. would  be  chargeable  with 
and  responsible  for  all  the  errors  and  immoralities  of  the 
people  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  w’ho  worshipped  idols 
beyond  the  flood  ;  and  Israel  would  have  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  all  the  errors  of  that  church  in  which  Baalam, 
the  son  of  Beor,  ministered.  Our  fathers,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  reformation  would  have  been  responsible 
for  all  the  errors  of  Popery:  for  they  recognised  their 
baptism  and  ordination.  Dr.  Dickey  and  all  other  Pres¬ 
byterians  are  on  this  theory  responsible  for  all  the  er¬ 
rors  of  Socinians  in  the  established  church  of  Scotland, 
in  that  ofEngland  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  congregation¬ 
al  churches  of  New-England.  Is  he  prepared  to  admit 
all  these  fearful  consequences  ?  If  he  is  not,  he  must 
abandon  the  argument  in  which  he  appears  to  triumph. 
Indee.l  t^  whole  of  this  scheme  w  hich  Dr.  Dickey  ad¬ 
vocates,  really  resembles  that  which  was  broached  by 
Ammonius  Saccas  in  the  second  century.  Saccac  at- 
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tempted  a  general  coalition  of  all  sects.’’*  He  wai  a 
teacher  in  the  Alexandrian  school  of  theology,  possess¬ 
ed  great  talents;  his  sheme  was  popular,  and  spread  ex¬ 
tensively.  Dr.  Mosheim  says,  “  it  would  be  endless 
to  enumerate  all  the  pernicious  consequences  that  may 
be  justly  attributable  to  this  hew  philosophy,  or  rather 
to  this  monstrous  attempt  to  reconcile  falsehood  with 
truth  and  light  with  darkness. ”t 

Dr.  Dickey  tells  us  (p.  21)  : — “  Pretensions  to  su¬ 
perior  orthodoxy  and  superior  strictness  will  necessari¬ 
ly  awaken  an  eagle-eyed  scrutiny  towards  those  who 
make  them ;  and  unless  these  pretensions  are  borne 
out  by  something  more  than  a  profession,  and  strictness 
in  the  forms  of  godliness  ;  unless  they  are  justified  by 
the  practice  of  superior  charity,  tenderness  and  humili» 
ty,  sobriety,  honesty,  and  every  other  chrislian  virtue, 

f 

which  will  not  always  be  the  case,  no  indulgence  will 
be  shown.”  And  what  then  ?  Was  this  not  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  early  Christians,  and  with  respect 
to  the  reformers  ?  It  is  well  for  the  friends.of  truth  that 
the  eagle  eye  of  scrutiny  is  open  upon  them,,  as  it  is 
an  additional  motive  to  godliness,  and  excites  them  “  by 
a  patient  perseverance  in  well  doing  to  put  to  silence 
the  ignorance  of  foolish;  men.”  In  fact  that  watchful¬ 
ness  which  the  several  denominations  exercise  over  one 
another  is-  a  great  means  of  restraint  to  the  evils  to 
which  all  are  prone,,  and  a  remarkable  instance  of  God's 
good  providence,  in  overruling  existing  evils,  so  as  to 
bring  light  out  of  darkness. 

The  writer  seems  here  to  insinuate  that  tlie  mem¬ 
ber*  of  the  denornirudions  whinh  he  addresses  are  not 


^Mosheim’s  Ecc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  140.  tibid,  144. 
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equal  in  their  Christian  (l*^jfortn)ent  to  those  of  other 
and  larger  bodies  vvitli  vvnoin  ti*ev  ladnsr  lu  unite  or 
hold  cotnainnion.  Wool  i  In*  oe  willing  tUat  this  should 
be  put  to  the  test,  Uy  a  detaikMl  exaniiiiation  of  llie  mat- 
tir  oi  fact?  Siich  insinuations  are  che.ip,  and  popular 
witii  laose  who  cover  tiierr  errors  in  jirihciple  and 
practice,  with  th  i  iniirtnities  of  those  who  endeavour 
to  maintain  the  trutfi,  and  support  the  cause  i  f  God. — 
Dr.  D.  seems  to  estimate  a§  nothing  “superior  ortho¬ 
doxy  and  strictness  in  the  forms  ofGodliness.”  “Char¬ 
ity,  tenderness,*’  kc.  are  every  thing  wath  him. 

After  all,  Dr.  D.  makes  this  strange  admission,  (p.  12) 
“That  cases  may  occur  which  will  warrant  a  seper.dion, 
and  the  organization  of  a  distinct  avrshipping  assembly^ 
in  which  the  whole  truth,  to  the  last  item,  if  possible, 
shall  be  publicly  professed^  and  every  thing  scandalous 
in  practice  be  discountenanced,  is  not  refused.  But 
that  a  seperate  communion  should  be  established,  from 
which  not  the  heretical  and  scandalous  only  are  exclud¬ 
ed,  but  members  of  other  churches,  where  the  truth 
is  professed,  and  the  real  worship  maintained  is  ut¬ 
terly  refused.”  But  would  not  this  seperate  wor¬ 
shipping  assembly,  pretending  to  superior  orthodoxy 
and  strictness,  awaken  eagle-eyed  scruteny,  and  pro¬ 
duce  the  bad  passions?  Would  he  admit  to  the  com¬ 
munion  those  of  less  purity  who  shewed  no  indulgence? 
If  he  did,  would  this  cure  the  evil?  But  could  any 
thing  be  more  preposterous,  than  to  represent  a  :ror- 
shipping  assembly  as  more  holy  than  the  communion¬ 
table  ?  This  admission,  dUtroys  his  whole  argument 
But  how  would  this  worshipping  assembly  protbss  the 
whole  truth?  It  could  not  be  by  attending  church;  for 
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that  19  done  by  many  of  the  profane.  It  must  be  in  bap. 
tism  and  at  the  cuuiniuuion  table.  But  how  could  thia 
be  done  without  a  Confession  of  Faith  to  vvliich  they 
profeitsed  ,their  adherence  in  this  seperate  assembly? 
And  how  could  they  hold  and  profess  tiie  truth  embodi- 
cd  to  the  last  item  tci  their  confession,  when  they  free¬ 
ly  admitted  to  sealing  ordinances  many  who  denied  a 
lai^e  portion  of  those  items?  The  Doctor  seems  to  sep¬ 
erate  t^e  sealing  ordinances  from  the  truth,  as  if  they 
had  no  connection,  or  at  least  very  little,  with  each 
other.  He  ought  to  reflect  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper  are  seub  of  the  covenant,  and  that  the  cove¬ 
nant  h  a  great  system  of  truth,  to  which  in  partaking  of 
these  seals,  ’believers  give  their  assent  and  seal  their 
approbation.  To  pretend  to  maintain  and  profess  the 
doctrines  of  the  covenant  in  a  worshipping  assembly, 
and  yet  neglect  them  in  the  seal,  is  an  utter  absurdity. 
It  would  be  like  one  saying,  I  hold  to  all  that  is  in  the 
bond,  as  good,  but  when  1  sign  and  seal  the  bond,  much 
must  be  left  out. 

But  enough  has  been  said  to  unveil  this  masked  bat¬ 
tery  on  creeds  and  confessions.  We  do  not,  however, 
aflirm  posithrely,  that  Dr.  D.  intends  to  attack,  in  this 
pampMet,  those  formularies  as  terms  of  communion, 
though  If  e  are  certain,  that  his  whole  argument  goes 
to  their  otter  abolition;  and  so  plain  does  this  appear  to 
U9,  that  we  think  a  mao  of  his  sense  could  not  fail  to 
perceffve  and  intend  it. 


We  now  •proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Duncan’s 
Rem^ifks  &c.  with  which  we  shall  not  long  detain  our 
readers.  TbU  book  we  think  bears  evident  marks  of 


the  writer’s  zeal  for  what  he  esteems  a  good  and  im¬ 
portant  cause«  but  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  while 
he  aims  at  deep  research,  fine  writing  and  oratorical 
display,  he  utterly  fails  in  all. 

The  introduction  consists  of  29  pages  occupied  by 
the  author  in  vindicating  his  integrity  against  an  attack 
made  on  it,  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  edited  by  Dr. 
Green.  Mr.  Duncan  a  few  hours  before  he  preached 
his  sermon  against  creeds  and  confessions,  had  subscrib¬ 
ed,  as  a  superintendant  of  the  Princeton  theological 
seminary,  a  formula,  pledging  himself  to  sustain  in  their 
integrity  the  standards  of  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  amount  of  his  vindication  is  that  he  subscribed  the 
formula  one  year  before  on  a  loose  paper,  and  that  when 
he  appeared  among  the  members  of  the  board  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  he  merely  complied  with  a  form,  and  transcribed 
his  name  into  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  of  register¬ 
ing  the  subscriptions.  To  us  it  appears  this  attempt  at 
defence  is  an  utter  failure.  The  ivriting  of  his  name 
in  the  book  was  a  renewal  of  the  former  covenant,  and 
on  the  footing  of  this  renewal  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
board.  If  this  is  not  so,  the  general  assembly  have  no 
security  of  any  of  their  board  that  they  will  sustain  the 
integrity  of  their  standards.  They  had,  we  presume, 
precisely  the  same  security  of  Mr.  D.  that  they  have 
of  all  their  superintendants.  Yet  we  are  far  from  saying 
that  he  intended  to  act  dishonestly  in  the  transaction. 
His  sermon  immediately  after,  we  think  proves  the 
contrary,  and  indeed  is  the  best  argument  for  bis  hones¬ 
ty  of  intention.  The  truth  is,  it  has  become  so  com* 
mon,  with  pain  we  say  it,  ^o  subscribe  to  confpMions 

and  creeds,  without  intending  to  maintain  their  whole 
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doctrine,  that  the  whole  busine^iS  is  viewed  as  a  mereform^ 
like  “  your  humble  servant,”  at  the  bottom  of  a  letter. 
We  presume  Mr.  D.  without  much  reflection  complied 
with  the  form.  We  think  this  transaction  and  the  promi¬ 
nence  given  to  it  in  Ur.  Green’s  review,  and  Mr. 
D.’s  vindication,  must  arrest  attention  to  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  subject — to  a.  great  evil,  which  calls  loudly  for 
reform,  and  that  good  will  result.  Either  let  creeds  be 
abandoned,  or  let  them  be  subscribed  with  reflection, 
intelligence^  and  good  faith. 

Mr.  D.  proscribes  utterly  all  creeds  and  confessions 
as  tests  of  orthodoxy,  calling  them  instruments  of  ty¬ 
ranny  and  op[)re'8ion,  and  affirms  they  are  calculated  to 
impose  restraints  on  tlie  freedom  of  discussion,  and  to 
retard  the  progress  of  knowledge.  The  ground  which 
he  and  ail  opposers  of  these  formul  iries,  have  taken 
leads  to  universal  scepticism  in  redigion.  They  repre¬ 
sent  all  past  discoveries  and  attainments  as  uncertain, 
and  that  in  the  progress  of  knowedge,  it  may  possibly 
be  found  that  every  thing  contained  in  our  creeds  is 
false.  Who  ever  thinks  the  delinitions,  and  axioms  in 
Mathematics,  are  instruments  of  tyranny  in  the  schools, 
because  the  teachers  enforce  upon  their  pupils  the  duty 
of  learning,  and  being  guided  by  them;  or  that  demon¬ 
strations  of  Euclid,  and  their  application  in  surveying, 
navigation,  tc.  are  calculated  to  repress  inquiry  ;  or 
that  colleges  act  tyrannically  in  making  a  knowledge  of 
them,  a  perquisite  to  the  reception  of  dc^grees  ?  Who 
thinks  so  of  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philoso¬ 
phy  ?  No  scholar,  undoubtedly.  Why  ?  Those 
•cientiflc  principles  are  deemed  to  be  certain,  impreg¬ 
nable,  and  undeniable.  If  the  doctrines  which  are 


taught  io  the  school  of  Christ  by  catechisms,  creeds, 
and  confessions,  be  equally  certain  with  the  principles 
of  science,  then  why  this  clamour?  Scepticism  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  all  opposition  to  these  instruments. 
Has  the  church  for  eighteen  centuries  been  employed 
ill  the  laborious  investigation  of  the  oracles  of  the 
living  God,  without  being  able  to  discover  in  them  as 
much  truth  as  she  has  embodied  in  her  creeds?  We 
are  surely  not  to  be  taught  that  the  truths  of  God’s 
covenant,  on  which  all  our  hopes  of  salvation  depend, 
are  so  uncertain  as  all  this.  But  Mr.  D.  and  others 
tell  us  that  the  Bible  is  our  confession  and  so  plain  that 
be  who  runs  may  read.  If  it  is  so  plain,  as  undoubted¬ 
ly  it  is,  we  are  forbidden  the  thought  that  godly  and 
learned  men  in  the  progression  of  ages,  have  not  been 
able  to  find  its  true  import,  as  to  the  doctrines  which 
are  embodied  in  the  formularies  of  the  church.  Surely 
it  is  time  that  we  should  hold  the  principles  on  which 
we  raise  a  superstructive  for  eternity,  as  secure  as 
those  on  which  human  science  erects  her  fabric.  If 
they  are  not,  miserable  are  all  our  hopes  of  salvation, 
and  frail  is  the  rock  on  which  we  build  for  eternity. 
Allowing  that  the  doctrines  elicited  by  the  church  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures  are  thus  certain,  kow  can  it  be  an 
act  of  tyranny  to  demand  a  profession  of  faith  in  them  ? 
How  can  it  retard  the  march  of  knowledge  ?  In  our 
estimation,  it  is  the  best  way  to  secure  and  accelerate 
it  ;  as  those  w  ho  are  best  imbued  w  ith  the  elementarv 
principles  in  the  exact  sciences,  and  most  firmly  pur- 
suaded  of  their  truth,  are  furnished  w  ith  the  best — the 
•nly  means  of  going  on  to  fresh  discoveries.  “  Where- 
«nto  ye  have  attained,  walk  by  the  same  rule,  and  mind 
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the  same  thing.’’  But  we  cannot  prosecute  this  argu^ 
rnent.  For  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  ground, 
we  refer  our  readers  to  Dr.  Millers  lecture,  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  which  are  left  untouched  and  indeed  unap¬ 
proached  by  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  D.  denies  that  the  church  has  any  authority  to 
enact  laws  binding  the  conscience  ;  which  is  to  deprive 
her  courts  of  all  authority,  and  annihilate  all  church 
government  ;  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  adventured 
upon  in  any  age.  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  he 
denies  that  there  were  any  presbyteries  or  synods  ;  and 
he  has  shrewness  enough  to  preceive  that  he  must  take 
this  wide  range  in  his  devastations,  or  creeds  will  still 
maintain  their  ground.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  de¬ 
fend  the  order  and  government  of  the  house  of  God, 
when  we  have  something  like  argument,  instead  of 
mere  declamation. 

Mr.  D.  when  speaking  of  the  expulsion  of  Arius  and 
his  followers  from  the  church,  says,  (p.  131.)  “All 
nature  frowns  at  the  cruelty  of  persecution  ;  and  who 
ever  imagined  that  persecution  could  drive  the  human 
mind  from  its  range  of  thought,  when  holding  commu¬ 
nion  with  its  great  Creator  ?”  Did  Arius  hold  com¬ 
munion  with  his  Creator  while  blaspheming  his  name 
and  denying  the  glory  of  the  Saviour?  It  seems  Mr. 
D.  thinks  so.  Indeed  his  whole  history  of  the  Arian 
controversy,  and  the  formation  of  the  Nicene  creed,  re¬ 
presents  Arius  and  his  party  as  persecuted  men,  and 
the  Nicene  fathers  as  tyrants,  for  excluding  the  heretics 
for  not  subscribing  the  creed  which  they  formed. 
Arians  must  then  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  communion 
of  the  church  ;  for  how  could  they  be  excluded  but  by. 
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screed,  as  they  profess  to  believe  the  Bible  !  Surely  it 
must  he  a  bad  cause  which  drives  men  to  such  extremes. 
Afimit  Roman  Catholics,  Socinians,  Arians,  Svvedenbor- 
gians,  Sabellians,  and  the  whole  host  of  heretics  to  the 
communion  of  the  church,  for  they  profess  to  believe 
the  Bible  ! 

At  page  54,  Mr.  D.  represents  the  Westminster 
divines  as  never  intending  the  book  that  they  framed 
to  he  a  term  of  communion.  This  is  contrary  to  the 
design  of  calling  the  assembly,  to  the  design  of  ap¬ 
pointing  the  commissioners  from  the  church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  to  the  whole  discussions  of  that  venerable  body, 
to  the  solemn  League  and  Covenant,  to  the  use  made 
by  the  Scottish  Church,  and  by  the  English  Presbyte¬ 
rians.  He  would  represent  that  assembly  as  forming 
merely  a  body  of  divinity,  when  the  professed  and 
known  object  was  to  accomplish  a  uniformity  in  religion, 
between  the  kingdoms  of  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  very  name  of  the  instrument. 

In  Mr.  D.’s  argument, ad  hominemi  ag;dnsl  Dr.  Miller, 
he  would  be  in  some  measure  successful,  could  he  fix 
upon  Dr.  M.  the  charge  of  approving  all  the  doings  of 
the  General  Assembly.  Congregationalists  have  been 

to 

admitted  into  that  body,  by  public  acts,  without  ac¬ 
knowledging  their  Confession  of  Faith  as  their  form  of 
church  government.  Many  Armenians  are  admitted 
into  the  communion  of  the  church,  many  Mii  iMers  who 
preach  and  publish  Hopkinsian  doctrines  are  allowed 
to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  the  chtirch  among  them  ; 
and  in  all  this  the  General  Assembly  contravenes  the 
whole  of  Dr.  Miller’s  argument.  But  he  has  not  shewn 

IS  that  Dr.  M.  has  given  bis  approbiitioa  to  all  these' 
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doings,  or  tl  at  be  is,  except  indirectly  as  a  member  of 
the  body,  cliargeable  with  lliem. 

We  had  intended  to  make  several  remarks  on  the 
inflated  style,  and  instances  of  bad  taste  in  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  this  book.  One  specimen  shall  suffice.  “Like 
a  mountain  of  ice,  loosened  from  its  northren  fixture, 
and  hastening  to  dissolve  under  milder  suns,  these  ec¬ 
clesiastical  exotics  droop,  and  wither,  and  die,  where 
charity  kindles  her  burning  coals.”  (p.  132.)  Confes¬ 
sions  of  Faith  are  ecclesiastical  exotics,  and  yet  they 
spring  up  in  the  church.  The  foreign  plants  too  arc 
like  a  mountain  of  ice,  floating  on  the  ocean  and  melting. 
As  the  mountain  of  ice  droops,  and  withers,  and  dies,  so 
do  these  plants.  If  confessions  die  like  mountains  of  ice, 
or  any  thing  else,  the  death  blow  must  be  inflicted  by  a 
stronger  hand  than  that  which  wielded  Mr.  D.’s  pen. 


m‘crie's  vindication  or  the  covenanters. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters :  consisting  of  a  re* 

O 

view  of  the  first  series  of ‘‘Tales  of  My  Landlord,”  extracted  from 
the  Christian  Instructor,  for  1817;  with  an  Appendix,  containing 
various  extracts  illustrative  of  the  principles  and  character  of 
the  Reformers. — Glasgow,  1824.  pp.  288,  Duodecimo. 


Though  the  name  of  the  writer  of  this  Vindication  of 
the  Scottish  Covenanters  is  not  in  the  title,  it  is  well 
known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  McCrie,  the  celebra¬ 
ted  author  of  the  lives  of  Knox,  and  Melville,  and  other 
valuable  publications.  Dr.  McCrie  is  a  member  of 
ibe  Secesion  church  in  Scotland.  So  high  was  his 
reputation  after  the  publication  of  the  life  of  Knox,  that 
when  the  general  assembly  of  the  church  of  Scotland,, 
•rdered  all  spectrtors  to  be  reraoved,  that  some  biisi- 
aetc  might  be  Iraubacted  with  closed  doors^  an  excep* 
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tion  was  made  in  favour  of  Dr.  MrCrie,  who  happened 
to  be  present,  and  was  requested  to  reinain  in  the 
house  ;  an  act  of  courtesy  not.  known  to  have  been 
ever  extended  by  that  body  to  any  other  individual. 

The  Edinburgh  Instrui.tor.  in  which  this  vindication 
first  appeared,  soon  after  the  publication  of  the  Tales 
of  My  Landlord,  was  at  tlial  time,  and  perhaps  yet  is, 
edited  by  Dr.  Thomson,  of  Edinlmrgh,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  ministers  of  the  established  church 
of  Scotland,  and  was  very  extensively  and  deservef  »y 
patronized  by  the  orthodox  interest  of  that  Presbyte¬ 
rian  establi?^hment.  So  great  was  the  effect  of  these 
and  other  contemporary  publications  of  a  similar  import, 
and  of  the  burst  of  puldic  indignation  at  the  insults  of¬ 
fered  in  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord  to  the  memory  of 
the  martyred  Covenanters,  that  the  Great  L  itknown,  as 
the  author  of  the  VV^iverly  Novels  has  been  called, 
never  since  has  dared  to  attack  them  so  openly.  The 
Vindication  of  the  suffering  Covenanters  is  worthy  of 
the  pen  of  Dr.  McCrie,  and  of  the  respectable  Journal 
in  which  it  first  appeared.  It  throws  much  light  on 
very  important  periods  of  church  history  and  corrects 
many  oopular  errors.  We  regret  much  that  it  is  mot 
to  be  iiad  in  the  American  market.  } 

Withal  we  have  two  or  three  slight  objections  to  fhfs 
work.  When  the  author  touches  upon  points  which 
involve  some  of  the  principles  controverted  between 
Covenanters  and  Seceders,  he  shows  some  inclination, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Secession  doctrines  of  civil  govem- 
meot,  to  condemn  some  ot  the  confluct  and  tenets  of  oar 
raartvred  Fathers,  where  they  ran  counter  to  those  of 
hiftow  n  church.  However,  there  is  in<  ompar.ibly  less 
ef  this  than  could  be  expected  ;  and  ereo  oo  thoee 
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there  is  great  liberality  of  thought  and  gener¬ 
ous  feeling,  mingled  with  his  slight  censures.  We  give 
the  following  extracts  both  as  specimens  of  the  Vindi- 
cation,  and  as  containing  curious  and  important  irtfor- 
mation.  (pp.  27 — 3d)  “  During  nineteen  long  years 

previous  to  the  insurrection  at  Bolhwell,  the  Presby¬ 
terians  of  Scotland  had  snnirted  under  the  rod  of  per¬ 
secution.  Scarcely  was  Charles  II.  restored,  when  the 
scaffold  was  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  noble  Marquis 
of  Argyle,  who  had  placed  the  crown  on  the  king’s 
head,  and  of  James  Guthrie,  whose  loyalty,  not  of  that 
passive,  creeping,  senseless  kind  which  cavaliers  and 
tories  glory  in,  but  enlightened,  tempered,  and  firm, 
was  proved  by  his  refusing,  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  interregnum,  to  acknowledge  either  the  Common¬ 
wealth  or  the  Protectorate.  The  people  of  Scotland 
w  ere  deeply  rooted  in  their  attachment  to  Presbytery, 
from  a  persuasion  of  its  agreeableness  to  Scripture, 
from  experience  of  the  advantages,  religious  and  civil, 
which  it  had  produced,  from  the  oaths  which  they 
were  under  to  adhere  to  it,  and  from '  the  sufferings 
which  they  had  endured  for  their  adherence  to  it,  both 
from  the  court  and  from  the  sectaries  of  England. 
Upon  the  Restoration,  a  proclamation  was  sent  down  to 
Scotland,  in  which  the  king  promised  to  preserve  this 
form  of  church  government  in  that  part  of  his  domin*^ 
ions.  But  this  was  merely  an  artifice  to  lull  the  nation, 
asleep  until  the  court  had  gained  over  or  got  rid  of  the 
principal  persons  whose  opposition  they  had  reason  to 
fear,  and  to  prevent  the  general  remonstrances  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  presented,  from  all  parts 
of  tbe  kingdom,  against  the  intended  change  ;  for  it  is. 
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beyond  ali  doubt,  (whatever  ignorance  may  as^^ert  to 
the  contrary,)  that  there  was  not  then  a  party  in  Scot¬ 
land,  worthy  of  being  named,  which  desired  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  Episcopacy  upon  religious  principle.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  when  the  parliament  met,  being  packed  by  the 
court,  and  slavishly  submissive  to  all  its  wishes,  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  declare  the  king  supreme  in  all  causes,  ec¬ 
clesiastical  and  civil,  to  devolve  upon  him  the  whole 
right  of  settling  the  government  of  the  church,  to  con¬ 
demn  ali  resistance  to  the  royal  authorit),  and  at  one 
stroke,  to  rescind  all  the  parliaments  from  1640  to  1650; 
even  those  at  which  his  majesty  and  his  father  had  been 
present,  and  all  their  acts,  including  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  salutary  which  ever  passed  a  Scottish 
legislature  I  Thus  the  liberties  of  the  nation,  civil  and 
religious,  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  the 
foundations  of  all  legitimate  government  shaken. 

^  This  (says  Bishop  Burnet,)  was  a  most  extravagant 
act,  and  only  fit  to  be  concluded  after  a  drunken  bout. 
It  shook  all  possible  security  for  the  future,  and  laid 
down  a  most  pernicious  precedent.  It  was  a  mad 
roaring  time,  full  of  extravagance.  And  no  wonder  it 
was  so,  when  the  men  of  affairs^  were  almnst  perpetually 
drnnk.^  Had  not  the  ancient  spirit  of  Scotland  been 
broken  by  repeated  disasters,  and  had  they  not  been 
basely  betrayed,  the  nation  would  have  risen  at  once, 
bound  this  mad  crew,  and  thrown  off  the  degrading  yoke 
which  was  imposed  on  them.  In  the  exercise  ot  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested,  the  king  immedi¬ 
ately  restored  Episcopacy  by  a  royal  edict,  which  was 
soon  after  cotifiimed  by  another  parliament.  One 
principal  cause  of  this  revolution,  and  of  all  the  confu?- 
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sions,  horrors,  and  crimes,  which  it  entailed  upon  the 
nation  during  tvventy-eight  years,  was  the  base  and  un- 
paralled  treachery  of  Sharp,  w  ho  having  been  sent  to 
London  by  the  Presbyterians  to  watch  over  their  inte¬ 
rests,  and  supported  there  by  their  money,  deluded 
them  in  his  letters  by  the  most  solemn  assurances  of 
his  fidelity,  and  of  the  sectirity  of  their  cause,  while  he 
had  betrayed  that  cause,  and  sold  liimselfto  their  adver¬ 
saries,  and  who  continued  to  practise  the  same  consum¬ 
mate  hypocrisy,  until  there  was  no  longer  any ’ reason 
for  concealment,  and  he  took  possession  of  the  arch¬ 
bishopric  of  St.  Andrews.  All  the  authority  and  all 
the  force  of  government,  were  henceforth  employed 
almost  solely  in  enforcing  subjection  to  a  form  of  church 
government,  and  an  order  of  men,vthat  were  odious  to 
the  nation.  The  Solemn  League  »nnd  Covenant,  which 
was  regarded  with  the  greatest  veneration,  and  had  long 
been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  sacred  bonds  of 
security  for  the  national  relfgion  and  liberties,  w^as  de¬ 
clared  by  statute  unlawful,  and  all  tlie  subjects,  as  well 
as  the  king,  who  had  sworn  it,  were  absolved  from  its 
obligation;  those  who  were  admitted  to  places  of  power 
and  trust  were  obliged  explicitly  to  renounce  it,  and 
this  renunciation  soon  rame  to  be  exacted  from  the 
subjects  in  general  under  the  heaviest  penalties.  All 
ministers  w  ho  had  been  admitted  to  parishes  after  1649, 
were  ordered,  before  a  certain  day,  to  receive  colla¬ 
tion  from  the  bishops,  or  else  to  leave  their  churches. 
In  conse«|uence  of  this,  between  three  and  four  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  were  con;-! rained  to  leave  their  charges, 
which  w'ere  fillcil  with  men  who  were  in  general  the 
very  drc-^9  and  refuse  of  society.  In  giving  them  this. 
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character,  we  use  the  a  little  softened,  of  a 

Bishop,  who  was  at  that  time  in  Scotland,  and  was  a 
writer  in  support  of  Episcopacy.  ‘They  were  (nays 
he;  generally  very  mean  and  despicable  in  all  respects 
They  w'ere  the  worst  preachei's  ever  I  heard  ;  they 
were  ignorant  to  a  reproach  ;  and  many  of  them  were 

openly  vicious.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their  orders, 
and  to  the  sacred  functions  ;  and  were  indeed  the  tiregs 
and  refuse  of  the  northren  parts.  'Bhose  of  them  who 
arose  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men  of  such 
violent  tempers,  that  they  were  as  much  hated,  as  the 
others  were  despised.’  Who  can  wonder  that  such 
men  w^ere  despised  and  dete'»ted  ?  Who  but  hypociiti- 

cal  infidels,  and  proflgates,  and  dastardly  souls,  would 
have  submitted  to  the  ministry  of  such  men,  or  have 
abandoned  their  own  ministers,  who  liad  been  hif]:hly 
respected,  and  were  highly  respectable  ?  Accordingly, 
such  of  the  people  as  had  any  sense  of  religion,  or  of 
decorum,  and  were  not  slaves  to  the  court,  or  to  deep 
prejudice,  scrupled  to  hear  the  curates,  and  frequent¬ 
ed  the  churches  of  those  Presbyterian  ministers  who 
had  not  yet  been  ejected.  When  this  was  not  in  their 
pow  er,  they  craved  instruction  from  their  eje  -led  pas¬ 
tors,  who  ronsidepiog  the  relation  that  had  subsisted 
between  them  and  their  flocks  as  not  dissolved,  compli¬ 
ed  with  their  request,  at  first  privately,  and  'fterwards 
more  publicly.  This  was  the  origin  of  seperate  meet¬ 
ings  and  conventicles,  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  government,  and  of  the  bishops  and  their  worthless 
underlings,  was  now  directed. 

“  Laws  with  penalties,  which  were  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  were  enacted,  and  every  person  bearing  the 
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King's  commisioD  had  the  power  of  executing  them. 
The  parliament  had  granted  to  the  King  a  standiog  | 
armjy  under  the  pretext  of  defending  Christendom 
against  the  Turks,  forsooth,  but  in  reality  to  support 
bis  arbitr  iiy  government.  The  soldiers  were  disper¬ 
sed  in  companies, through  the  non-conforming  parishes. 
The  curate  read  over  a  catalogue  of  his  parishioners 
on  the  the  Sabbath-day,  and  having  marked  the  names 
of  such  as  were  absent,  gave  them  in  to  the  person 
who  commanded  the  company,  who  immediately  levied 
the  tines  incurred  by  the  absentees.  In  parishes  to 
which  the  non-conformists  were  suspected  to  repair, 
the  soldiers. used  to  spend  the  Sabbath  in  the  nearest 
inn,  and  when  warned  ,  by  the  psalm  that  public  wor- 
ship  was  drawing  to  a  close,  they  sallied  out  frotn  their 
cups,  placet!  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the  church, 
told  the  people,  as  they  came  out,  like  a  6ock  of  sheep, 
and  siezed  as  their  prey  upon  such  as  had  wandered 
from  their  own  parishes.  Ministers  who  preached 
at  conventicles  were,  when  apprehended,  committed  to 
prison,  and  banished  ;  those  who  attended  their  min¬ 
istry  were  severely  fined,  or  subjected  to  corporal 
punishment.  Masters  were  obliged  to  enter  into  bonds 
tb^t  their  servants  should  not  attend  these  meetings, 
and  landlords  to  come  under  these  engagements  for  all 
th  it  lived  on  their  estates.  If  any  dispute  arose  re¬ 
specting  the  fines,  the  accused  person  was  obliged  to 
travel  from  the  most  distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
though  found  innocent,  was  often  obliged  to  pay,  what  • 
WHS  railed  riding  for  defraying  the  travelling 

expenses  of  bb  accuser^  who  accompanied  hicn. 
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Sir  James  Turner,  who  commimtlcd  a  troop  whicii 
i;iy  at  Dumfries  in  166C,  had  distinguished  himself  hy 
his  military  exactions  and  plunder.  A  small  party  of 
his  soldiers  were  one  day  ordered  to  a  small  village  in 
Galloway  to  bring  one  of  their  victims.  '.Vhile  they 
were  treating  him  in  the  most  inhuman  manner,  some 
countrymen  ventured  to  reamnstrale  against  their 
cruelty.  Tliis  was  resented  by  the  soldiers,  a  scufle 
ensued,  and  the  soldiers  were  put  to  flight.  Knowing 
that  this  act  would  draw  on  them  the  vengeance  of  the 
military,  the  countrymen,  being  joined  by  numbers 
who  could  not  but  applaud  their  generous  interference, 
disarmed  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  proceeding  quickly  to  Dumfries,  took  Sir  James 
Turner  prisoner,  and  dispersed  his  troops.  This  in¬ 
cident  produced  the  ri'^ingofthe  Presbyterians  in  the 
west  of  Scotland,  which  was  suppressed  at  Penlland 
hills  by  the  King’s  troops  under  General  Dalziel.  I  low 
far  it  WMS  prudent  for  them  to  continue  in  arms,  and  to 
brave  the  fury  of  the  government,  in  the  circomsl  mces 
In  which  they  w'ere  liien  placed,  we  shall  not  judge  ; 
but  that  they  were  chargeable  with  rebellion,  we  will 
not  easily  admit.  ‘  We  leave  all  those  who  afterwards 
thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  the  Revolution,’  says  a  sen¬ 
sible  English  author,  who  wrote  Memoirs  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland^  *  and  in  taking  arms  against  the  oppressions 
and  arbitrary  government  of  King  James,  to  judge, 
whether  these  good  men  had  not  the  same  individual 
reasons,  and  more  for  this  Penlland  expe  iitioo  ?  And 
it  is  answer  enough  to  all  ihitt  read  th<  so  sheets  to  say, 
that  these  men  died  for  tliat  lawful  n^sisting  of  arbitra¬ 
ry  power  which  has  been  justified  as  legal  and  ackoowR 
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rdgctl  to  be  justifiable  by  the  practice  and  declaration  ot 
the  respective  parliaments  ol'both  kingdoms.’ 

“  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  throw  off  a  tyrannical 
yoke,  serves  in  general  to  rivet  it  more  firmly,  and  to 
aggravate  the  sufferings  of  the  oppressed.  It  was  so  in 
the  present  instance.  Dosides  those  who  suffered  for 
being  engaged  in  the  late  insurrection,  the  non-confor¬ 
mists  throughout  the  kingdom  were  prosecuted  with 
the  greatest  rigour.  A  bone  of  contention^  to  use  the 
ph  rase  of  the  arch-perserutor,  was  thrown  in  among 
them  by  the  royal  acts  of  Indulgence^  as  they  were 
called,  by  which  a  certain  number  of  the  ejected  min¬ 
sters  were  permitted  to  preach  upon  certain  conditions, 
and  were  confined  by  twos,  like  galley  slaves,  within 
their  parishes.  Upon  this  severer  laws  were  enacted 
against  conventicles.  To  preach  at  a  separate  meeting 
in  a  private  house,  subjected  the  minister  to  a  fine  of 
five  thousand  merks  ;  if  he  j)reached  in  the  fields,  his 
punishment  was  death  and  confiscation  of  property. 
The  fines  of  those  who  countenanced  these  meetings 
were  increased,  and  w’cre  proportioned  to  their  wealth. 
For  example,  Sir  George  Maxwell  of  Newark,  and  Sir 
George  Maxwell  of  Nether-pollock,  were  fined  in  a 
sum  amounting  to  nearly  eight  thousand  pounds  sterling 
each,  in  the  course  of  three  years,  for  abscence  from 
their  parish  church,  attendance  on  conventicles,  and 
disorderly  baptisms.  Landlords  were  now  obliged  to 
make  it  an  article  in  their  leases,  and  masters  in  their 
indentures,  that  their  tenants  and  apprentices  should 
regularly  attend  the  established  places  of  worship. 
Recourse  was  at  last  had  to  one  of  the  most  detestable 
measures  of  a  tyrannical  government.  Letters  of  in- 
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fcrcommuning  were  iisiied  against  a  great  number  ol 
the  most  distinguished  Presbyterians,  including  several 
ladies  of  rank,  by  w'hichthey  were  proscribed  as  rebels, 
and  cut  ofl  from  all  society  ;  a  price  amounting  in 
some  instances  to  five  hundred  pounds,  was  fixed  on 
their  heads,  and  every  person,  not  excepting  their 
nearest  relatives,  was  prohibited  from  conversing  with 
them  by  word  or  writing,  from  receiving  or  harbour¬ 
ing  them,  and  from  supplying  them  with  meat,  drink, 
clothes,  or  any  of  the  accommodations  or  necessaries  of 
life,  under  the  pain  of  beingpursued  w  ith  rigouras  guilty 
of  the  sarnecrimes  with  the  persons  intercommuned.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  that  the  highest  crime  of  those  who  were 
thus  excluded  from  the  pale  of  society,  was  preaching  at, 
or  attending  field  conventicles.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Highland  host  was  brought  down  upon  the  western 
counties.  Those  who  have  heard  of  modern  Highland 
hospitality,  or  been  amused  with  fables  of  ancient 
Highland  (.hi\  alry,  can  form  no  idea  cf  the  horror  pro¬ 
duced  !)y  the  irruption  cf  these  savages,  to  the  nunaber 
of  ten  thousand  ;  armed,  besides  their  accustomed  wea¬ 
pons,  witii  spades,  shovels  and  mattocks,  and  with 
dae:2ers  or  dirks  made  to  fasten  to  the  muzzles  of  their 
guns,  iron  shackles  for  binding  their  prisoners,  and 
thumb-locks  to  oblige  them  to  answer  the  questions  ^ 
that  ibev  proposed  to  them  to  discover  their  conceal  d 
treasure.  The  rapine  and  outrage  committed  by  this 
lawless  banditti,  often  without  discrimination  of  confor¬ 
mists  from  non-conformists,  having  obliged  eb  govern¬ 
ment  to  order  them  home,  the  regular  troops  were 
sent  to  replace  them,  provided  with  instructions  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  the  greatest  severity  against  those  who  at- 
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lefided  conventicles,  and  headed  by  otiicers  who  haU 
j^hewa  themselves  qualified  for  carrying  these  instruc¬ 
tions  into  execution. 

We  cannot  give  an  account  of  the  sufferings  which 
ilio  Presbyterians  endured  by  the  execution  of  tliese 
barbarous  measures.  ‘They  suffered,’  says  an  author 
already  quoted,  ‘extremities  that  tongue  cannot  de¬ 
scribe,  and  which  heart  can  hardly  conceive  of,  from 
the  dismal  circumstances  of  hunger,  nakedness,  and  the 
severity  of  the  climate  : — lying  in  damp  caves,  and  in 
hollow  clefts  of  the  naked  rocks,  without  shelter,  cov- 
orirjg,  fire  or  food  :  none  durst  liarbour,  entertain,  re¬ 
lieve,  or  speak  to  them,  upon  pain  of  death.  Many  for 
venturing  to  receieve  them,  were  forced  to  fly  to  them, 
and  several  put  to  death  for  no  other  offence  ;  fathers 
were  persecuted  for  supplying  their  children,  and 
children  for  nourishing  their  parents  ;  husbands  for 
harbouring  their  w  ives,  and  wives  for  cherishing  their 
own  husbands.  The  ties  and  obligations  of  tiic  laws  of 
nature  were  no  defence,  but  it  w^as  made  death  to  perform 
natural  duties  ;  and  many  suffered  death  for  acts  of 
piety  and  charity,  in  cases  w^ere  human  nature  could  not 
bear  the  thoughts  cf  suffciing  it.  To  such  an  extreme 
w'as  the  rage  of  these  persecutors  carried.’  Nor  can  we 
give  an  account  of  the  murders  committed  under  the 
cloak  of  justice  ;  the  inliuman  tortures  to  which  th.e 
accused  were  subjected,  to  constrain  them  to  bear  wit¬ 
ness  against  themselves,  their  relatives  and  their  bre¬ 
thren,  and  the  barbarity  ofsoundingdrums  on  the  scaffold 
to  drown  their  voices,  and  of  appreljending  and  punish¬ 
ing  these  who  expressed  sympathy  for  them,  or  who 
uttered  the  prayer,  God  comfort  you !  '^I'he  uumber  oi 
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prisoners  was  often  so  great,  that  tlic  government  could 
not  bring  them  all  to  trial.  Such  of  them  as  escaped 
execution  were  transported,  or  rather  sold  as  slaves, 
to  people  desolate  and  barbarous  colonies  ;  the  price 
of  a  whig  w^as  fixed  at  five  pounds  ;  and  sometimes  they 
were  given  away  in  presents  by  the  judges.”  pp,27-33 

“  What  did  our  Presbyterian  ancestors  do,  but  main¬ 
tain  their  religious  profession,  and  defend  their  rights 
and  privileges,  against  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  w  rest  these  from  them  ?  This  was  the  body  and 
front  of  their  offending.  And  were  they  not  entitled  to 
act  this  part  ?  Were  they  not  bound  to  do  it  ?  What 
although,  in  discharging  this  arduous  duty,  in  times  of 
unexampled  trial,  they  were  guilty  of  partial  irregu¬ 
larities,  and  some  of  them  of  individual  crimes  ? 
What  although;  the  language  in  which  they  expressed 
themselves  was  homely,  and  appears  to  our  ears  coarse, 
and  unsuitable  to  the  subject  ?  What  although  they  gave 
a  greater  prominence  to  some  points,  and  laid  a  greater 
stress  on  some  articles,  than  we  may  now  think  they 
were  entitled  to?  What  although  they  discovered  an 
immoderate  heat  and  irritation  of  spirit,  considering 
the  barbarous  and  brutal  manner  in  which  they  had 
long  been  treated  ?  What  although  they  fell  into  par¬ 
ties,  and  quarrelled  among  themselves,  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  crafty  and  insiduous  measures  employed  by 
their  adversaries  to  disunite  them — and  when  we  can. 
perceive  them  actuated  by  honesty  and  principle,  even 
in  the  greatest  errors  into  which  they  were  betrayed  ? 
These,  granting  them  to  be  all  true,  may  form  a  pro¬ 
per  subject  for  sober  statement,  and  for  cool  animadver*. 
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sion  ;  but  never  for  turning  the  whole  of  their  conduct 
into  ridicule,  or  treating  them  with  scurrilous  buffoon¬ 
ery.  No  enlightened  friend  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty — no  person,  whose  moral  and  humane  feelings 
have  not  been  warped  by  the  most  lamentable  party 
prejudices,  would  ever  think  of  treating  them  in  this 
manner.  They  w^'ere  sufferers — they  w^ere  suffering 
unjustly- dhey  were  demanding  only  what  they  w^ere 
entitled  to  enjoy — they  persevered  in  their  demands 
until  they  were  successful — and  to  their  disinterested 
slrucgles,  and  tlieir  astonishing  perseverance,  we  are 
indebted,  under  God,  for  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy. 
And  we  can  assure  our  author,  that  his  statements  are 
not  so  correct,  nor  his  ridicule  so  well  directed  and 
powerful,  as  to  deter  us  from  their  vindication.”  (p.78) 

‘‘  We  are  persuaded  we  shall  give  pleasure  to  our 
readers,  by  laying  before  them  the  following  manly 
and  liberal  reflections  of  a  living  author  on  the  trans¬ 
actions  which  we  have  been  considering.  ‘  In  the 
midst  of  the  fiery  furnace  of  persecution,  (says  the 
eloquent  Dr.  Charters,  in  a  sermon  now  published  a 
second  time.)  men  appeared  assuming  the  high  charac¬ 
ter  of  witnesses  for  God,  and  maintaining  it  in  the  face 
of  danger  and  death.  Though  few’  in  number,  like  the 
gleaning  of  grapes  after  the  vintage,  and  a  few  berries 
on  the  top  of  the  outermost  bough,  they  lifted  up  the 
fallen  standard  of  religious  liberty,  and  generously  de¬ 
voted  themselves. — They  would  swear  no  oaths,  sub¬ 
scribe  no  bonds,  take  no  test,  nor  yield  to  any  imposi¬ 
tion  on  conscience. — They  would  not  pray  for  the  king, 
because  that  might  be  constructed  as  owning  a  title 
w  hich  in  their  judgment  he  had  forfeited  ;  and  they  re- 
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solved,  whatever  it  might  dist,  to  be  ingenuous  and 
open,  decisive  and  unembarrassed,  both  in  word  and 
in  deed.  “  J^hey  published  a  seditious  declaration, 
renouncing  allegiance  to  Charles  Stewart,  whom  (bey 
called,  as  for  their  parts  had  indeed  some  reason  to 
esteem  him,  a  tyrant/’*  They  testified  against  all  the 
arbitrary  persecuting  acts  of  Charles,  and  publl^lied 
acts  ol  their  own,  disowning  the  King,  excluding  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  decl.iring  war  in  defi*nce  of  their 
religion  and  their  lives.  The  avowal  of  disaffection 
was  the  signal  of  death,  and  by  means  ofmercinary 
spies  find  traitors,  many  of  them  w^ere  seized  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  They  denounced  vengeance  on  the  spies,  ad¬ 
monishing  both  the  bloody  Doegs  and  fl  uteringZiphites 
to  remember,  ‘  All  that  is  in  peril  is  not  lost,  and  all 
that  is  delayed  is  not  forgiven.’  The  coward  race 
were  appalled  by  a  threatening  which  came  from  men 
without  falsehood  and  without  fear.  Their  bold  ex¬ 
ample  attracted  congenial  spirits,  and,  like  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  the  more  they  were  afflicted,  the  more  they 
grew  and  multiplied.  They  formed  into  societies,  and 
settled  the  ground  and  nature  of  their  testimony.  A 
love  of  liberty  they  considered  as  the  national  character, 
which  it  was  their  duty  maintain  and  transmit.  A  de¬ 
fensive  war  against  tyranny  they  justified  by  the  law  of 
nature,  and  by  precepts  and  doctrines  in  the  Bible. — 
To  those  who  objected  that  their  testimony  was  unex¬ 
ampled,  they  answered,  the  tyranny  of  the  times  is  also 
without  example  :  former  examples  arose  from  the  state 
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of  ihinc;s  which  producell  them  ;  the  present  singular 
stale  of  tlung?i  demands  a  new  exatiiple  to  after  ages, 
T)  rants  formerly  used  force,  but  they  now  demand  an 
explicit  owning  of  arbitrary  power  ;  the  limitations  of 
kingly  power  is  a  question  which  they  compel  us  to 
decitle  ;  and  our  example  may  instruct  and  animate  pos¬ 
terity.  Such  were  the  principles  of  those  whom  Wodrow 
calls  Society  People^  from  the  religious  societies  into 
which  they  were  formed,  and  who,  from  the  names  of 
two  of  their  leaders,  w  ere  likewise  called  Cnmeronians 
and  Cargilites.  If  in  some  instances  they  run  to  ex¬ 
tremes,  Solomon’s  saying  will  be  remembered,  Surely 
oppression  mak’^,th  a  'wise  man  mad.  Their  standard 
on  the  mountains  of  Scotland  indicated  to  the  vigilant 
eye  of  William  that  the  nation  w'as  ripening  for  a  change. 
They  expressed  w’hat  others  thought,  uttering  the  in¬ 
dignation  and  the  groans  of  a  spirited  and  oppressed 
people.  They  investigated  and  taught  under  the  gui- 
dence  of  feeling,  the  reciprocal  obligations  of  kings  and 
subjects,  the  duty  of  self-defence  and  of  resisting  ty¬ 
rants,  the  generous  principle  of  assisting  the  oppressed, 
or  in  their  language,  helping  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
These  subjects  which  have  been  investigated  by 
philosophers  in  the  closet,  and  adorned  w  ith  eloquence 
in  the  senate,  were  then  illustrated  by  men  of  feeling 
in  the  field.  While  Lord  Russel,  and  Sidney,  and 
other  enlightened  patriots  in  England,  were  plotting 
against  Charles,  from  a  conviction  that  his  right  w  as  for¬ 
feited,  the  Cameronians  in  Scotland,  under  the  same- 
conviction,  bad  the  courage  to  declare  war  against  him. 
Both' the  plotters  and  the  warriors  fell ;  but  their  blood  ‘ 
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vvatered  the  plant  of  renown,  and  succeeding  ages  have 
eaten  the  pleasant  fruit.’*”  (pp.  165,  166.) 

These  are  fair  speciniens  of  this  valuable  work  indi¬ 
cating  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  Appendix  contains 
highly  important  and  interesting  extracts  from  Napthali, 
The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,  Scotch  Worthies,  ^c. 

Charter's  Sermons,  pp.  273,  274,  275,  277.  edit.  1816. 


From  the  Ayr  Advertiser. 

THE  GRAVES  OF  THE  MARTYRS. 

At  the  instance  of  a  Society  instituted  in  Renfrew¬ 
shire  and  J\yreshire,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the 
grave-stones,  erected  over  the  different  individuals  who 
suffered  for  the  cause  of  Christ  during  the  persecu¬ 
tion  in  Scotland,  the  Rev.  J.  Milvvain  preached  on  the 
28th  of  August,  at  Priesthill,  a  few  miles  north  of  the 
village  of  iMuirkirk,  when  the  sum  of  11/  23  3d  was 
collected.  Priesthill  is  in  the  midst  of  a  w  ild  solitude, 
environed  by  hills  covered  with  heath,  which  give  it 
the  apearance  of  a  spjicious  amphitheatre.  A  green 
sloping  bank  faces  the  south,  with  a  mountain-stream 
silently  w  inding  along  its  bottom.  Here,  to  the  east, 
stood  the  hospitable  mansion  of  the  celebrated  John 
Crow  n,  which  was  ever  open  to  the  benighted  stran¬ 
ger,  and  often  a  happy  asylum  to  the  persecuted  saint. 
Nothing  but  its  vestiges  now  remain.  The  grave  of 
this  good  man  is  about  forty  yards  to  the  vvest.  It  is 
covered  with  a  large  massy  stone,  w  hich  lies  in  a  hori¬ 
zontal  position.  Around  its  margin  there  is  a  prose 
description  w  hich  encloses  an  acrostic  in  the  centre. 
Having  endured  the  battering  of  many  a  wintry  storm, 
without  any  fence  whatever  around  it,  the  whole  in¬ 
scription  is  considerably  deficed,  but  not  altogether  il¬ 
legible  ;  and  the  shepherd  regards  it  no  mean  proof 
of  his  erudition  and  ingermity  to  be  able  to  decypher  it 
correctly.  It  is  proposed  now’  to  put  an  iron  rail  round 
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it,  raise  a  square  pillar  to  point  out  the  spot,  and  al¬ 
low  the  present  stone  and  lettering  to  remain,  as  they 
will  soon  become  venerable  specimens  of  anliquit}'.  A 
little  farther  onward  to  the  west,  tradition  points  to  the 
hallowed  spot  w  here  this  good  man  calmly  uttered  his 
departing  prayer,  fondly  eoibraced  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren  and  w  ith  holy  resignation  breathed  his  last ;  un¬ 
heeded  and  uncomforted  but  by  the  Lord  he  served  and 
his  ministering  spirits. — In  those  days  of  proud  episco¬ 
palian  dominion,  a  standing  army  was  employed  to  en¬ 
lighten  men’s  consciences  and  convince  themoftlie 
truth  of  the  established  religion — John  Brown  had  the 
misfortune  of  not  being  able  to  attend  the  ministrations 
of  a  silly  curate  then  in  Muirkirk,  and  for  this  offence 
nothingcould  atone  but  his  life.  On  the  IstofMav,  16C6, 
(MO  years  ago,)  he  was  shot  by  the  bloody  Graham  of 
Claverhouse,  ^  man  whose  name  cannot  be  held  in  too 
great  detestation  by  the  Scots.  On  and  around  the 
grave  of  this  martyr  no  grass  is  seen  growing  to  the 
present  day,  although  the  surrounding  bunk  be  richly 
clothed  with  a  carpeting  of  green.  Some  of  his  de¬ 
scendants  still  live  in  llie  neighbourhood  :  and  many 
tales  of  wo  handed  down  with  pious  care  from  father 
to  son,  are  affectingly  related  concerning, Brow  n  and  his 
companions  in  suffering.  W e  do  not  remember  of  leav¬ 
ing  w  itnessed  a  scene  so  agreeable  to  our  national  feel¬ 
ings  as  that  at  Priesthill  on  the  28th  ult.  The  day  was 
excee  lingly  fine.  The  lieather  for  many  miles  around 
was  in  full  bloom  ;  and  its  sweet  perfume  wafted  along 
on  the  pure  breeze  of  antumn,  afforded  a  delightful 
sensation  to  the  organs  of  smell.  The  snn  tinged  the 
cliffs  of  Wardlaw  and  Carntahle  with  his  golden  beams, 
and  with  his  increasing  glories  gradually  chased  away 
the  lazy  mists  which  took  refuge  on  their  summits. 
The  people  began  to  collect  as  early  as  nine  o'clock, 
and  continued  to  do  so  in  vast  crowds  from  all  quarters 
for  upwards  of  Ihiee  hours  ;  fresh  parlies  alyvays  com¬ 
ing  in  over  the  cairns  and  distant  heights,  as  others  ap¬ 
proached  the  spot  ;  w  hen  a  sudden  look  of  melancho¬ 
ly  took  possession  of  every  countenance.  Some  re¬ 
marked,  “  Diy  forefathers  were  banished;”  others, “mine 
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were  killed;'”  others  again  “  mine  were  hid  in  these 
rocks  and  caves  for  weeks  or  months  together,  but  they 
(^scaped  death.”  I'ersons  of  all  religious*  persuasions 
were  present  some  from  a  distance  of  above  40  or  50 
miles.  The  exact  number  could  not  be  ascertained,  but 
alt  agreed  there  were  several  thousands.  The  whole 
scene  was  a  living  panorama,  and  strongly  impressetl 
upon  the  mind  the  elegant  words  of  Graham. 

“ - In  solitudes  like  these 

Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foil'd 
A  tyrant’s  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws ; 

There,  leaning  on  his  spear, - 

The  lyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 
By  Cameron  thundered  or  by  llenwick  jwur’J 
In  gentle  stream :  then  rose  the  long,  the  loud 
Acclaim  of  praise :  the  wheeling  plover  ceased 
Her  plaint ;  the  solitary  place  was  glad, 

And,  on  the  distant  cairn's  the  watcher's  oar 
Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze  borne  note.” 

Mr.  Milw'ain  discoursed,  in  the  forenoon,  on  the 
Martyrdom  of  Stephen  (Acts  vii.  end  ;  )  and  at  the  close 
gave  a  brief  account  of  the  several  martyrs  who  lay 
enterred  in  the  parish  ofMuirkirk,  particularly  of  John 
Brown,  the  circumst.mce  of  whose  death  were  so  anala- 
gous  to  those  of  the  protomartyr  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion.  The  whole  audience  now,  as  if  they  had  felt  an 
electric  shock,  started  simultaneously  to  their  feet,  and 
pressed  toward  the  speaker,  eager  to  catch  every  no¬ 
tice  that  might  be  given  ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole  seem¬ 
ed  to  feel  as  fresh  an  interest  as  if  the  sufferings  had 
only  been  executed  yesterday.  In  the  afternoon  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  audience  experienced  a  severer  trial,  and 
were  wound,  if  possible  to  a  higher  pitch  of  intensity, 
by  a  sermon  from  Revelation,  vii.  14. — “These  arc 
they  which  have  come  out  of  great  tribulation,”  S:c. 
It  might  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  picture  here 
drawn  was  more  calculated  to  rouse  into  powerful  ac¬ 
tion  every  feeling  of  abhorrence  and  indignation  to¬ 
wards  persecutors,  or  to  awake  the  tenderest  emotions 
of  compassion,  love,  and  admiration,  towanls  the  suf¬ 
ferers.  We  rejoice  that  such  a  thing  has  taken  place* 
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It  will  be  long  remembered,  and  cannot  be  lost  upon 
the  country  at  large.  Such  iippearances  belui  e  such 
audiences  on  occasions  ol  the  kind  (and  this  is  not  the 
only  one  that  has  taken  place  oi’  late  in  the  west  of 
Scotland,)  must  do  much  to  arrest  the  tide  ol  calutnny 
which  has  attempted  to  sweep  away  all  respect  lor  the 
pious  de«ail,  who  with  tlieir  hfe’s  blood  have  watered 
the  liberties  and  best  institutions  and  privileges  of  our 
countrymen. 


John  K/ifiX^  the  celebrated  Scottish  Refortner. — The 
London  St  »r.  of  the  28th  September,  contains  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation  stone  of 
the  Monument  of  tins  “chief  instrument  under  God,  of 
the  Reformation  of  Scotland  ”  This  monument  is  to 
be  erected  in  the  Merchant’s  Park,  Glasgow,  in  view  of 
the  cathedral.  Thi-,  vvitii  other  events  in  Scotland, 
looks  like  the  commencement  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
witnesses. 


AX^DRESS  TO  PATRONS. 

In  our  fourth  volume,  we  intend  to  illustrate  some  portions  of 
T>clesiastical  History,  which  we  believe  will  be  interesting  to  a 
;n’eat  proportion,  we  hope  to  all  of  our  readers. 

1.  d'he  Progress  and  Jdeclension  of  the  Reformation  in  France. 

2.  The  First  Reformation  in  Scotland. 

3.  Pile  Second  Reformation  in  Britain. 

4.  The  persecution  that  followed  the  Second  Reformation,  witli 
the  history  of  the  Indulgence. 

/>.  The  organization  of  the  Reformed  Presbytery  in  Scotland. 

G.  The  organization  of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in 
die  Unit'^  States. 

\Vc  have  in  our  proceeding  volumes  published  some  hints  on 
tlie  history  of  those  periods,  but  we  intend  liereafter  to  di'seus? 
them  more  at  large.  Such  topics  as  have  heretofore  engaged  our 
attention  we  do  not  intend  to  n'^glect. 

The  Kditor  of  the  Witness  requests  the  Ministers  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Presbyterian  Church  to  write  him,  as  soon  as  convenient,  a 
historical  schetch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  their  congregahons,^ 
and  a  brief  view  of  Uie  state  of  the  churches  around  them. 


^  1 


